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QUESTIONS IN SCHOOL BOOKS. 

It is the nature of the mind to be roused 
by an interrogation. Even the ¢one used 
in asking a question calls up attention, and 
awakens interest. Nothing so prepares the 
mind for receiving impressions, and retain- 
ing the knowledge communicated, as a well- 
framed question. Hence orators often use 
the interrogation as a figure of speech when 
their relations to the audience would not 
warrant them in literally asking questions, 
and when they do not expect their auditors 
to reply. 

No man ever yet succeeded as a teacher 
who had not a tact for asking pointed and 
relevant questions—and no better criterion 
.. can be named of a person’s “apiness to teach” 
than his or her ability to present the subject 
of examination in clear and precise forms of 
interrogation. 

But it is said that this is true only of ques- 
tions put by the, Ziving voice,” and has no- 
thing to do with questions in school books. 
To be sure—if the questions printed in the 
book are never asked by the teacher, nor 
read aloud by the pupil, they will do but 
little good—but even then they can do no 
harm. But suppose the teacher does ask 
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execution, than those which offend most in 
the way of “printed questions.” The truth, 
however, is about this. No man is so well 
qualified to ask proper questions as the au- 
thor of the book or the compiler of the les- 
sons. ‘To do his duty either as author or 
compiler, he must study the lessons; and 
that too, in reference to the very class of 
minds for which the book is designed—(and 
we have the authority of the ‘*Boston com- 
PILERS” at least, that their work is as labo- 
rious as original composition, if not more so.) 

The labor then of the composer, or even 
of the compiler, has qualified him for the 
task of asking more appropriate and more 
pertinent questions than any study which 
the teacher will be likely to give, or indeed 
is required to give to the lessons wanted in 
the school. 

Shall he not put them down? Shall he 
decline that for which the other labors of 

re-eminently 
a ae ates more 
will render permanently availahle for the 
benefit of both pupil and teacher; and even 
for his own future assistance, when the glow 
of composition or the thought necessary to 
compilation shall have subsided, and he 


such questions as ought to be asked—are | comes asa practical teacher to instruct from 


they the worse for having been printed in 
the book? Suppose the teacher asks no 
questions but those furnished by the author 
—such a teacher would not be likely to ask 
any questions at all, were they not furnished 


in the margin or at the bottom of the page. ithe preparation of school books. 
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The fact is, that the character of the ques- 
tions appended to the lessons or the book 
are the best evidence of the ability and fi- 


idelity brought to the task of authorship in 


Books 


But if the teacher is competent to frame | without questions may be as good, or even 
extempore questions, and is also inclined to | | | better in other respects, than those with ques- 
do so—still the printed questions will do no | tions—but neither you nor the author have 
harm—and if the objection be urged that | the same means of knowing that they are so. 
they swell the size and enhance the price |No one understands thoroughly that which 
of the book, we say, the additional size will | ‘he cannot readily propound i in the form of 


furnish no great objection, and the authors 
who object have a remedy for the addition- 
al cost by throwing off some part of the very 
heavy per cent. which they now charge for 
their interest in the copyright, But on this 
head it does not appear that the books with- 
out questions are any cheaper in proportion 
to their other merits or contents and 





a question—and that must be well under- 
stood which we can thus propound or pre- 
sent. 

“But the teacherand the pupils may abuse 
the system of questions by relying entirely 
upon them.” 

Unquestionably.—There is nothing that 
may not be abused—and in proportion to 
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its value, whee ‘tated y used, so will be the 
abuse of any thing which has been thus per- 
verted. 

“But, by means of questions, teachers can 
get on tolerably well, who could not teach 
at all without them.” And what then? If 
this be so, questions must be of great use at 
the present time, when well qualified teach- 
ers cannot be had for all the schools. If 
some can teach with considerable success 
with questions, who could not succeed at all 
without them, are they the friends of educa. 
tion who declare against the use of ques- 
tions in school books at a time when not 
half a supply of teachers, sufficiently quali- 
fied to stand in no need of such aids, can be 
obtained? 

But it is not true that the dest teachers 
stand in no need of such help; still less that 
the best teachers do not avail themselves of 
them. Even the authors of the books in 


in recitation, are asked oxtensgin®, by -re- 
ferring to those that occurred to them for- 
merly, in addition to those suggested at the 
time of examining the class. 

Let the teacher ask as many extempore 
questions, by the living voice, as he pleases, 
in addition, and to the exclusion of the print- 
ed questions—still the latter can do no 
harm, and may do good—by setting the ex- 
ample and pointing the way to the interro- 
gative method of teaching. 

But why a defence of “printed questions.” 
Who are opposed to them? Almost nobody. 
That is the reason probably, why the few 
who forgot to take this plan before their own 
books were stereotyped; and the still fewer 
teachers who are in their interests, are so 
zealous in their opposition toa plan that 
seems well nigh universal. 

The “opposers” are inso small aminority 
(which minority is rapidly decreasing) that 
we expect to see them very shortly “knock 
under.” This they may be expected to do 
as soon as a new edition of their hooks is 
‘called for,” or as soon as new plates shall! 
become necessary. 
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No doubt they will feel bound to main- 
tain their consistency. But this they can 
easily do by continuing to protest against 
“printed questions and pictures in school 
books,” while they adopt both, contrary to 
their better judgment, in compliance wholly 
with the vitiated taste and “pseudo civiliza- 
tion” of the present day—most of which is 


undoubtedly attributable to the influence of 


“Peter Parley” & Co. 





THE APPLICATION OF SCIENCE TO 
THE USEFUL ARTS. 

Science is knowledge. ‘The principles 
of science is the knowledge of the modes in 
which things occur. This knowledge 1s ac- 
quired by experience and observation. For 
example; we ascertain by experience, that 
lime mixed with sand and wet with water 
forms into lumps of different sizes and tena- 
city. Itgranulates. Chemistry teaches us 
that this is owing to the attraction existing 
between the particles. Here is the knowl- 
edge of a principle; this is science. 

Artis the application =, in prac- 
tice. For example; the farmer, who has a 
soil too fine or impalpabley—that glazes over 
under a rain, so that the air cannot pene- 
trate it, and vegetation is therefore retard- 
ed, applies iime to the soil to cause it to 
granulate. ‘The texture is thus improved, 
and this is one of th Ha 'saot Jims But 
I nofice this to shoW the importance of sci- 
ence to art. 

So the knowledge of mechanical powers, 
is science; their application to mills and 
machines of all descriptions, is art. And 
every one knows that they save to a vast 
extent the direct exercise of men’s labor. 
The common machines for thrashing and 
grinding grain, how much labor they save? 
Should steam be applied successfully to 
ploughing, harrowing, &c. how much more 
will human labor be saved? 

But now where will thisend?) What will 
men do? What will farmers do if all their 
labor ean be done by machinery? Must not 
the effeet be to produce idle habits?) Can 
these be and not lead to vice? If farmers 
have no work in the winter, will they not 
be tempted to evil? Is not, therefore, the 
tendency of labor saving machinery to im- 
morality and vice? 

We propose these questions in serious 
earnestness; and we wish their import to be 
duly weighed by all the friends of sound mo- 
rality and terraculture. We think, if idle- 
ness be an inevitable consequent of machi- 
nery and implements of husbandry, the oth- 
er consequence must and will follow. If we 
will avoid vice, we must avoid idleness.— 
Ifow then, in the vast improvement of ter- 
racultural machinery, can you avoid throw- 
ing men idle?’ We answer, employ them in 
scientific pursuits. Let that most powerful 
of all machines, the printing press, supply 





them with material to work upon. Keep, 
the mind employed in part useful, and 
the minds will do little mischief. Thus the 
cultivators of the soil, by reading and study- | 
ing works on their own art, acquire a know- 
ledge of its principles. This is the science 
of terraculture. 

dered leisure in a great measure, by the ap-| 
plication of science—their leisure hours fur- | 
nish them with farther knowledge of the) 
principles of their art and the application of 
these again diminishes the necessity of ma-| 
nual labor or lightens its burden; and con-| 
sequently affords more leisure to cultivate | 
science, which again returns in the diminv- | 
tion of labor. And thus it must go on, un-| 
til the improvement of the mind will carry 
the improvement of the soil to its highest 
possible perfection. And who can fix this 
point? How high up the mountain side can 
labor carry production? We must resume 
this subject again. Educator, 





First and chiefest, in reading, let the les- 
son be understood; its words, its phrases, its 
connections; its object, if it have any object; 
if not, it is not preper fer a reading lesson. 
Every word and sentence to which no 
meaning is attached is an enemy, lying in 
ambush. Keep the videttes of the mind out, 
to discover that enemy. If the name Soc- 
rates or Rome occur, see that the pupil 
knows who Socrates, what Rome was; and 


that he do not suppose the former to .be a 
city and the latter a man. In reading the 


chapters, giving an account of St. Paul’s 
shipwreck, let every place, which is named 
be exhibited upon the map. In reading the 
account of the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, see that the mind of every child 
goes back to “Friday, the third day of Au- 
gust, in the year one thousand four hundred 
and ninety-two, and starts with the great 
discover, from Palos in Spain,a little before 
sunrise, in presence of a vast crowd of spec- 
tators.”” Let them accompany the three 
ships as they proceed out of port and sail 
directly to the Canary islands; show them 
where the Canaries are; see that they com- 
prehend the thrilling incidents of the voy- 
age; that they sympathise with the noble 
commander; that they get a notion of the 
length of time which was occupied in sail- 
ing through a distance, which could now be 
passed over in a steamboat in twelve days. 
Make them perceive the perils and the de- 
jection of the crew, the shout of Land! from 
the mast-head, and the Thanksgiving for its 
discovery. The whole scene of debarka- 
tion;—the manning, arming and rowing of 
the boats; the flying of the colors; the war- 
like music; the multitude of wondering sa- 
vages upon the shore, gazing, with all the 
gestures of astonishment, as the boats ap- 
proach the land; the landing of Columbus, 
grasping in his hand a naked sword, (which 
has not yet ceased to be the terrible em- 


Their leisure hours—ren-! 





blem of the Indian’s fate); his men keeeling 


down and kissing the ground, which the 
had despaired of ever beholding again ;—all 
this can be presented to the minds of the 
children, just as vividly as though it had 
been witnessed by themselves, like the last 
militia training. Let this be once under- 
standingly read, and the children will no 
more forget it, than a country Miss will for- 
et the first time she went to Boston to 
spend a pocket-full of money. Yet we have 
known the first class in a school read this 
animating description without any more 
knowledge of what was in the book, than 
the book had of what was in them. When 
the celebrated phrenologist, Mr. George 
Combe, came from Edinburgh to this coun- 
try in order to deliver lectures in all the 
principal cities of the United States, the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Society loaned 
him a variety of skulls of people of different 
nations and charaeters, to illustrate the dif- 
ferent conformations of humian heads.— 
These skulls have crossed the Atlantic, they 
are now travelling from city to city, thro’ 
this country, and when they have visited 
the principal places, they will take passage 
to Edinburgh, and be deposited again upon 
the shelves of the Phrenological Society. 
How many of the children, in our schools, 
are travelling over the varied beauties of the 
lessons in their reading books, and will 
know as little, at the end of the season, 
where they have been, as Mr. Combe’s col- 
lection of travelling skulls will know of the 
United States, when they get back to Edin- 
burgh? Com. School Advocate. 


About a dozen years ago, it was our for- 
tune to travel upon the principal thorough- 
fares, over almost all parts of the State.— 
Lately we have had occasion to repress sub- 
stantially over the same routes. The 
churches have changed; the schoolhouses 
remain. The parents have taken care of 
themselves; few have been found to take 
care of the children. It is now a rare e- 
vent, to see a forlorn, dilapidated, weather- 
beaten church. They seem new, commo- 
dious, attractive. They have belfries and 
bells; all are painted outside, many are 
cushioned and carpeted within. The min- 
ister speaks from a mahogany desk; he re- 
poses his hands upon its covering of scarlet 
velvet, his fingers play with the silken tas- 
sels; ifneed be, he reads by astrals, from his 
gilt hymn book. But the schoolhouses:— 
alas! the wrath of the elements has been 
poured out upon these without stint or mea- 
sure. The wood-colored clapboards dan- 
gle by a nail; the moss-covered shingles flut- 
ter in the wind; the chimney bends with the 
infirmities of age; a rail, borrowed from a 
neighboring fence, props ahingeless window 
blind against—we know not what. We 
forbear;—it is worthy of Ossian, and there 
needs no ghost to do the shrieking. Is not 
the Recorder right then when it says, “Sa- 
tan knows how to manage this thing?”— 
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Once, it seems, he foolishly divided his for- 
ces and attacked both church and school- 


house. But the thing is better understood 
now. He has concentrated his strength up- 


on the latter; well knowing that if he can 
conquer that,the church will be hardly worth 
saving; for if a deep disgust for study is gi- 
ven. to the infant mind, there is little hope 
that it will ever afterwards delight in sober 
thought and reverent contemplation. If the 
faculties are not formed in childhood to 
some susceptibility to the beauty and the 
wisdom of the external world, they will be 
far less likely, in riper years, to be awaken- 
ed to the excellencies and the glories of the 
spiritual universe. If the soul of a child is 
suffered to remain earthly, sluggish, sensual, 
unstimulated by any vigor of thought, un- 
warmed by any generous fervor of youthful 
feeling, then, when he passes from the bench- 
es of the school room to the pews of the 
meeting-house, it will be the lot of the min- 
ister to preach christianity, not so much to 
aman, as to an animal or a machine; and 
though he should speak with the tongue of 
an angel, he will speak comparatively in 
vain. Ib. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Transactions of the College of Professional 
Teachers. Vol. 5th: Published by J. R. 


ALBACH. 

This volume has just been given to the 
public, in a suitable dress, by the publisher, 
Mr. J. R. Albach. 

No institution, it is believed, east or west, 
has done more (if any has done so much) 
for the cause of general education as “The 
Western Literary Institute and College of 
Professional Teachers.” 

Much that is now doing in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and other Northern and East- 
ern States, would seem to be a pretty close 
imitation of the most prominent measures 
adopted, and the most important plans de- 
vised by this Western institution. 

Indeed, if the college had only been po- 
litic enough to avail itself of the protection 
of the law of “Copy-Right,” it might, we 
think, with great hopes of success, apply 
for an Injunction to stop the proceedings of 
certain societies and legislatures in the 
East. 

But it is to be hoped that the friends of 
popular instruction in the West, will never 
be governed by such a mercenary spirit. 

Franklin would not take out a patent for 
his lightning rods, nor Washington, stock in 
those schemes of internal improvement 
which he recommended; and although their 
mantle does not seem to have descended 
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knowledge, yet we sincerely hope and 
sincerely believe, that no man connected 
with the College of Teachers would throw 
a straw in the way of others using, without} 
fee, reward, or “per cent.” any and every 
principal suggestion or hint which has been| 
developed by, or resulted from, its efforts’ 
and discussions. 

Our Eastern friends are welcome to all | 
they can avail themselves of, from our la- 
bors, without even an acknowledgment, 
provided they will agree not to take out a 
patent and then enjoin us from using our 
own labors in our own way. 

We intend hereafter to bring before our 
readers copious extracts from many of the 
excellent articles 
“Transactions,” especialty those furnished 
by Dr. Wylie, Professors Stowe and Mans- 
field, the Hon. J. McLean, &c. &c.—Mr. 


Meline’s discourse was noticed in a for- 
mer number, and Dr. Aydelott’s in this. 

We hope Mr. Albach, the publisher, will 
find ready sale for the whole edition of this 
valuable work. 


in this volume of the 
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A Plea for the English Language and Lit- 


upon certain men, and some combinations | 


we wot of, connected with the diffusion of| 0 OF Ff 
ag| Ysa department of English Language and 
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eralure: by B. P. Ayprvorr, D. D. 

This address, like every production from 
the same pen, is characterized by good sense 
and sound principles. Dr. Aydelott de- 
serves well of the community, for his prac- 
tical efforts in behalf of sound Christian 
education, both as an author and as a teach- 
er. We listen not only with pleasure, but 
with ready acquiescence, when experience 
guides the voice of the orator, or the pen 
of the author. Men unacquainted with the 
business of education, in its actual details, 
may theorize plausibly enough; but they 
must excuse a discerning public if their 
speculations are postponed to make way 
for the recorded experience of practical 
teachers. 

The subject of Dr. Aydelott’s address 
is one of no ordinary importance. ‘Too 
little attention has been given to English 
studies even in English schools—~—and in 
our colleges it has been, and continues to 
be, almost entirely neglected. A few fee- 
ble and unsustained efforts have been made 
in favor of a more thorough course of English 
instruction m some of our chartered insti- 
tutions; but the work remains not only to 
be done, but even to be begun. Its aus- 
pices could hardly have furnished a more 
suitable advocate. 

Below will be found somewhat copious 
extracts from the address itself. We 
strongly recommend them, and through 














“Tuere is not, we believe, in any of our 
Colleges nor in those of the mother coun- 








Literature. One we have known project- 
ed, but it was never efficiently prosecuted, 
and has since, we believe, come to naught. 

We are aware of the existence of Pro- 
fessorships of Rhetoric and Belles Letters; 
but these are either too narrow, and do not 
cover the whole ground, or they are made, 
in actual operation, so comprehensive, by 
the addition of Logic, or History, or Moral, 
Intellectual, or Political Philosophy, or all 
» reduce the subject of English 
Language and Literature to comparative 
insignificance. 

But before proceeding further, it is proper 
to explain clearly and tully what we mean 
by a department of English Language and 
Literature. Let it then, we say, be as ex- 
tensive as the most liberal but just interpre- 
tation of the term will admit. But to be 
particular—let it embrace the origin and 
structure of our language, its progress, its 
means and modes of growth, its peculiari- 
ties, the signification of their words and 
their various shades of diflerence, its cor- 
rect and graceful utterance in reading and 
speaking, and its various kinds of style with 
the several advantages and beauties of each 
as exhibited in the sacred desk, in the Sen- 
ate, and at the bar, in conversation and 
epistolary writing, in the different kinds of 
history, in controversy, and philosophic 
discussion, in the grave and light essay, and 
in poetry in all its varieties. It should 
comprehend, in a word, the history, gram- 
mar, and criticism of the language. 


Such a department might therefore pro- 
perly be termed the Professorship of Ey- 
GLisH LanauaGE. 

Let the student, while faithfully pursuing 
the different subjects embraced in his course, 
be required to write much and variously, 
till he can turn with ease from the light and 
epistolary to the grave and argumentative, 
and exhibit a like freedom in the rhetorical 
and narrative composition. 

Ilaving now explained what we think 
ought to constitute the department of En- 
glish Language and Literature, we propose 
in this discourse to show some of the apvan- 
TAGES WHICH WE BELIEVE WOULD RESULT 
FROM ITS ESTABLISHMENT AND FAITHFTL PROS- 
ECUTION IN OUR COLLEGES GENERALLY. 


]. A department of English Language 
established in our colleges would greatly 
tend to wnprove and fix our language. 

Il. Encourage the more general, cies 
and practical study of the Greek and Roman 
classics. 

III. A department of English Philology, 
fai ue carried out, wou = much to 
wipe off reproach from our Colleges. 

iY. fe sata a inc Schoola” 

V. Advance the cause of Knowledge, gen- 





them the address itself to our readers. 


erally. 
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VI. Such a department would also do 





It becomes, then, a question of the deep 


much to improve the learned professions. est moment to the patriotic and the good, 
VII. Prevent many controversies, and| whence this difference? and how may it be 
bring to a more speedy and satisfactory issue| removed?” 
those which are inevitable? “Doubtless there are many causes of this 
VIII. It would save many valuable lives.| want of general interest, but only to one 
IX. Push forward the triumph of litera- will our inquiry be, at present, directed. It 
ture and moral science. is because the public so frequently see those 
X. Advance the cause of genuine Chris-; who have not had the advantages of a lib- 
tianily ? ‘eral education—mere English scholars—do 
The student in this department would, of so much better than many graduates, that 
course, make himself master not only of the | they become careless of a college course. 
grammar of our tongue, but of general or| They begin to ask what 1s the use of so ma- 
philosophical grammar. He would go also ny years spent in the pursuit of that, which, 
to the classic pages of Milton, Dryden, Tay-| after all, may leave its possessor in the rear 
lor, Barrow, Addison, Pope, and, above all,| of those who have it not? 
to our noble version of the Bible, and there| “But do not these comparatively unfavor- 
drink deeply into the fountains of pure En-| able instances of college training, clearly 
glish style. ‘The sources of our tongue, its| show the cause of the popular indifference 
genius, its changes, its peculiar excellencies, | to such training? Had the college student, 
and defects, its vast capabilities would thus in every case, paid as much attention to 
be spread before him. )what the mass of the people could appre- 
Such study, deep and persevering, com- | clate, and what most nearly concerns the 
bined with diligent practice in the different business and success of life—we mean En- 
species of compositiou, must give him a/g/ish education—how much brighter might 
mastery of the subject, which no other his prospects have been than those of the 


training could confer. 


And with these high | 


mere English scholar! Wedo not find fault 


advantages, would not taste, and gratitude,| with the ardor of the collegian in his pur- 


and a laudable ambition constrain him to 
labor to remove the defects, and tocultivate 
all the excellencies of the language? 

When, then, our educated men have gen- 
erally passed through such a course as this 
we may reasonably expect to behold our 
mother tongue attain to that improvement 
and stability which the venerable patriarchs 
of 6tr literature desired to see, but died 
without the sight. 
learning and taste, here and there, that can 
perfect and fix a nation’s language. There 
must be the combined efforts of multitudes 
of various talents and pursuits, all contri- 
buting their offerings to this common treas- 
ury. 

But is it not a fact that our brightest stu- 
dents are too often deplorably ignorant 
here?’ They will consume the midnight oil 
over the pages of Lucretius and Livy, of 
Homer and Demosthenes; and concentrate 
every power of thought upon the demon- 
strations of Mathematics; and search with 
avidity into every department of the phys- 
ical sciences: whilst attention to their own 
language is nearly confined to the drudgery 
of the first form, and only renewed in those 
few moments of leisure, and with that super- 
ficial haste which the other subjects of Col- 
lege class will now permit.” 


Under the third head the Doctor remarks: 

“It is often regretted that there is not a 
more deep and general interest on the sub- 
ject of a college education; though there is 
cheering evidence that this interest is in- 
creasing. We say cheering, for to any one 
who seriously reflects upon the political in- 
stitutions of our country, it must be abun- 
dantly manifest, not merely to their prosper- 
ity, but to their very stability, 





It is not a few men of | 








suit of classical literature, nor with his in- 
dustry in the exact sciences: on the con- 
trary, we care not how much he increases 
in these, provided he never lose sight of his 
indispensable need of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with his own tongue. We have known 
such graduates rejected when candidates 


for the situation of a common school in- 
| structor. Whatever theirattainments may 


have been in the Classics, Mathematics, 
and Philosophy, it was manifest that they 
were very deficient in the ordinary branches 
of education. ‘To such students might be 
appropriately addressed the language of in- 
spired reproof,—* These ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” 

We cannot but believe, therefore, that a 
thorough attention to our language and lit- 
erature would do much towards wiping off 
that reproach upon our colleges, which now 
rests upon the minds of so many.” 


Under the 4th head the Doctor says: 

“What our common schools must ulti- 
mately be, depends, of course, upon the 

eoplee ‘They have been called into being 
by the people, sustained, at every step, by 
the people, and will either advance or re- 
cede as they are overlooked by the people, 
or enjoy their countenance. 

But while we ascribe the greatest import- 
ance to popular influence, and would throw 
the chief responsibility of these institutions 
upon the people, still we believe that there 
is one class of the community whose favor 
is specially valuable to them. It is the lib- 
erally educated. It is to these the people 
naturally look up for direction and encou- 
ragement. They are justly expected to be 
the most deeply interested and active guar- 
dians of schools. Hence, they can do most 





here towards the formation of the popular 
judgment. It is in their power to kindle up 
a warmer zeal among the people, or, by their 
indifference, strike a chilling apathy through 
the public heart. 

Such being the value of the influence of 
the liberally educated upon the condition 
of common schools, it becomes an impor- 
tant question, whether they are as deeply 
interested and active as they ought to be in 
this matter. While we would not depre- 
ciate the exertions of any one class of the 
community in this great work, and are fully 
persuaded that there are in every neighbor- 
hood among the firmest friends of common 
schools, those who have proceeded from 
our colleges, still it must be confessed that 
the liberally educated are, by no means, do- 
ing all which they might well do in behalf 
of popular instruction. They must feel a 
deeper interest, and put forth more vigorous 
efforts, before our common schools can grow 
and prosper to the extent which our free in- 
stitutions most imperatively demand. 

But why do not the liberally educated 
manifesta deeper concern in this matter? 
Why are they not found more numerously 
at the public examinations of our schools? 
Why do they not visit them more frequent- 
ly during the year to observe their state, 
watch over their progress, and encourage 
the deserving? And why are not their 
voices, and their pens, and their general in- 
fluence in society, more largely employed 
n this cause? One great reason, we be- 
lieve, is their comparative indifference to 
the subjects taught in these institutions. “It 
is only an English Examination!’ would 
that it were always English, they are apt to 
say, when pressed to attend at the close of 
a school session. 

And how is this most inadequate and in- 


jurious estimate of English learning to be 


banished from the minds of the liberally ed- 
ucated? And how are they to be made to 
feel a deeper reverence for their language, 
and a higher sense of the importance of in- 
struction in it? Whatever accomplishes 
these, must also excite in them a warmer 
solicitude in behalf of common schools, and 
therefore do much to improve these most im- 
portant institutions. 


But would not the establishing of a De- 
partment of English Language and Litera- 
ture in our Colleges, greatly elevate this 
species of scholarship? Graduates would 
then go forth with the lively conviction, that 
the chief object of all their attainments in 
other languages, is to give them a perfect 
mastery over their own. Hence, common 
schools, which must ever be exclusively 
English, and the great fountains of popular 
education, would acquire importance in the 
eyes of the liberally educated, which they 
have never yet possessed. And therefore, 
we doubt not, but that collegiate depart- 
ments of English Philology would do much 
to improve common schools.” 
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Under the 6th head the Doctor remarks: 


“The learning of the professions, and 
more particularly that of physicians, is con- 
tained in systematic works, treatises, and 
periodical publications. Knowledge, slow- 
ly gleaned by individual observation and 
experience, is communicated sometimes in 
treatises, but most commonly in monthly or 
quarterly magazines; and what has passed 
this ordeal is gradually gathered into syste- 
matic books. Hence, their periodical is al- 
ways considerably in advance of their sys- 
tematic learning. And the professional 
man who neglects to read the periodicals of 
his profession, must soon grow rusty, and 
fall behind the age. 

Were all the periodicals of a profession | 
to be stopped, its science must advance | 
very slowly, just as if our knowledge of| 
the earth were to enlarge only with the 
spread of population and regular settlement. 
Periodical writers are the travellers and nav- 
igators of learning, pushing forward in the 
bold spirit of enterprise, and returning with 
the fruits of their research in the terra in- 
cognito of science. 

Itis to be lamented, however, that in ev- 


tivated in oureducational institutions? And | civilized community i. the old or new world, 
what would more effectually tend to remove | with the same advantages, which can furnish 
this false sentiment, and by doing so, con-/ settlements of ninety families with scarcely 
tribute more to improve the learned pro-/an individual that can read and write ?— 
fessions, than the establishment of a depart-| Where else are youth encouraged to enter 
ment for the cultivation of English language! upon public life with so little preparation, 
and literature in all our colleges?” ~ i with so sinall an amount of general or pro- 

cetenmiainee fessional knowledge? But before this au- 
idience it is unnecessary to prove what eve- 


iry a eels » 27 AER) , , afar ” wie 
An Address, by Josepn Estasroox, A. M.. ry one fe els, the nece Ssit) ol reform, of vt 
gorous persevering effort in the cause we 


President of East Tennessee College, 
I Aa siiaatiien of .,, }espousee And I am certain no small por- 
us is asensible production of a sensible! tion of Tennessee is in earnest: her intelli- 

—— ee sin \ ., |gent citizens are in earnest; her educated 
In proof of this proposition, take the fol- sons are in ernest, and will make any sacri- 
owing extracts:— ine _ | fice, encounter any labor, to sustain and ear- 

“*] make no apology, then, for introducine ry forward the most liberal Legislative en- 
the very common subject of popular educa. actments. A mint of monev will do no 
tion; not for the purpose of showing its in- cood, unless judiciously appropriated. it 
dissoluble connection with our present form! must be attended with intellectual power; 
of government, since its benefits area theme 4 moral enercy must be exerted. without 
of eulogy in every part of our conntry.— | whieh any and every system will fail.” 
And had eulogy and declamation been all eT y S.T.6 . x 
that was wanting, in our own State, long «{Tpion of action between all the grades 
since, knowledge would have knocked at of Seminaries is indispensable to success. 
every man’s door and have been found an’ No one doubts the truth of this remark 
inmate of every dwelling. But, still, any who js personally, or practically acquainted 
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ery age many of these valuable discoveries 
never see the light, they remain locked u 
in the bosom of the observer, and go down) 
to darkness with him. ‘The daily engage- 
ments of the profession cannot account for 
all this loss. Many of the most volumnious 
and valuable authors, as for example, Jere- 
my Taylor, Andrew Fuller, John Mason 
Good, and Lord Bacon, were all eminently 
laborious men in their several callings. 

But is not the source of the evil here?— 
Professional men, too, generally, have hith- 
erto in the cousre of their scholastic educa- 
tion, paid comparatively little attention to 
their own language andliterature; and even 
what little they have thus gained, has, to a 
great extent, slipped from them during the 
ardor of subsequent professional studies and 
pursuits. Hence, as they increased in val- 
uable experience and scientific attainments, 
their ability to communicate these to others 
has diminished, till at last, the labor of com- 
position becomes so great, from the want of 
practice, that they are deterred from the at- 
tempt. In this way, doubtless, much that 
is of priceless worth, and has been labori- 
ously gained, is daily lost to the learned pro- 
fessions. Each of these might have been 
far in advance of their present position, had 
all, or a larger part of their ranks possessed 
but a moderate ability to comnuuicate their 
acquirements withease and interest. When 
it is too late, at least in their estimation, 
to'remedy this difficulty, they either become 
careless about it, or waste their time in 
fruitless regrets. Many, however, we are 
persuaded, might by suitable efforts, make 
up for early neglect. 

But how manifest is it that this evil must 
remain so | as English learning is 


facts or suggestions connected with its ad- with the history of popular education and 
vancement, any circumstance, tending, in the circumstances attending it, in that part 
the smallest degree, to elevate the standard of the country, where the general diflusion 
of literature and science among us, isa mat- of know ledge has been accomplished. The 
ter of deep concern. And though, as has different crades of literary Institutions are 
been intimated, I’ may add nothing to the there so interwoven with each other, so 
present stock of knowledge on this subject, mutually dependent, that the system of 
I can at least bear testimony to the value of common schools cannot be understood, with- 
those lucid statements and able opinions! oyt perceiving also, that the higher semina- 


with which you are familiar, and to which ries are essential to their existence and wi- Rs Dual 


I have already alluded. ‘tality; that any attempt to rear up the one 
The diffusion of knowledge among the without the others, will be as useless as to 
people is termed by orators and politicians expect growth from transplanting the limbs 
the corner-stone of our political fabric.—/of a tree, leaving behind its trunk and roots. 
With few exceptions it is badly laid, or ra- Nor can I more fully illustrate the impor- 
ther, not laid at all; and, though in some’ tance of concert in action and feeling, than 
States it is a never-failing topic of panegy- by referring to the system of education thus 
ric, nothing effectual has been accomplished; happily and usefully established.” 
the instances are indeed few, where efficient ® as ° ° Bs ° 
energetic action bears any proportion toits; “Our youth enter upon professional life 
acknowledged importance. So much talk) with too little preparation. 
without work may well lead us to doubt the! “This practice, so injurious to profession- 
sincerity of some of the advocates; it is, ne-| al excellence, to the community and to the 
vertheless, a convenient loop “to hang a interests of education, is not peculiar to E. 
speech on,” and is admirably fitted to shew| ‘Tennessee; it has prevailed more or less in 
the affection of the candidate for the “dear|all parts of the republic. Some have ac- 
people.” But, I fear, “Common Schools”| cvsed us of being a nation of misers. It is 





thought so little of, and so superficially cul- 
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are too often on the lips, while office, office 
only is in the heart. Else, why in the halls 
of legislation do we find this same advocate 
defeating every enlightened and liberal plan, 
and sanctioning such only as will keep alive 
the subject, without accomplishing the ob- 
ject. However this may be, on one point 
we are agreed; that there is great need in 
our section of the State, of well-organized 
schools, of institutions to advance the work 
of education, and to elevate its standard; in 
a word, there must be an entire revolution 
of feeling and of action, before any thing 


alieged we attach no value to what does not 
fill the purse instanter; that, in some sec- 
tions, it is common for our youth to com- 
mence study resolutely, but before they 
have imbibed a love of knowledge, on re- 
flecting how much more delightful is the 
jingling of fees to the dull monotony of de- 
clensions and diagrams, they throw aside 
their books and commence business. It is 
conceded we are a bustling, managing, mo- 
ney-getting people, we like employment; but 
that we are miserly I deny. e are hos- 

itable, liberal, and of the two, somewhat 





effectual is accomplished. Where is the 





inclined to improvidence and excess. The 
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evil complained of, grows out of our habits. | tage. If the number in a class is too small 
We think for ourselves; have no reverence there is too little life and spirit, and if there 
for names, titles, nor even opinions unac-|are too many, each one has so little to do 


companied with proof. 


particular course of study, hurry onward, 
rejecting part, or all, according to the whim 
or caprice of the moment. But | have little 
confidence in the success of a youth, whom 
indolence, or ignorance, in a matter so im- 
portant prevents from being qualified for his 
profession. If he is intent on becoming 
what he ought to be, he will carefully in- 
quire what is necessary to accomplish the 
object, and perseveringly pursue it. Inqui- 
ry will never lead him to discard any por- 
tion of the Collegiate course of study. Nor 
does it affect our remarks, if individuals, un- 
aided and alone have reached the summit of 
greatness. ‘They will tell you, that neither 
idleness, nor avarice, but untoward circum- 
stances, prevented their making those ac- 
quisitions before entering their professions, 
which industry and toil enabled them to do 
afterwards; that, in their course up the hill 
of knowledge, a judicious pilot would have 
saved them many meanderings, the useless 
ascent of numerous rugged steeps, and have 
led them much more speedily and pleasant- 
ly tothe wished-for temple. ‘To the learn- 
ed professions society has a right to look for 
counsel and efliciency in the cause of learn- 
ing; for pioneers in the march of knowledge. 
sut what can be expected of an army, when 
the leaders are unskilful or deficient? From 
such views of the evil we are considering, 
and to elevate the standard of education, 
New York has guarded the entrance to pro- 
fessional life with singular vigilance. She 
demands three years study of the graduate, 
and seven from all others, previous to ad- 
mittance within her Bar.” 
x » * * 
“No idea can possibly be more erroneous 
than that Academies of high rank are rivals 
to Colleges. On the contrary, they hail 
their establishment, their advancement, as 
advancing themselves. And if we had one 
of the first standing in every county, this 
College would no longer be mainly depen- 
dent on other sections than East Tennessee 
for her graduates. Spread abroad knowl- 
edge, and those who enter upon professional 
life with no preparation, must look else- 
where for ancient.” 


* * 





For the Common School Advocate. 
ARITHMETIC.—NO. II. 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

It is our design in this article to speak of 
the method of teaching this subject. 

In the first place, let those who are to 
learn it, be arranged in classes; it is not im- 
portant as to the number composing a class; 
as many as twenty-five or thirty may 
{aught at the same time, perhaps, however, 
about fifteen is the number that can be 
taught at the same time to the best adyan- 


Hence, those, not! 
perceiving the immediate advantage of a|from thelesson. Let the scholars be seated 
(they are more likely to think accurately 


‘seated than standing) with the monitor or 


that he is apt to let his attention wander 


teacher in front, each one having his book 
open before him. Then let the teacher, the 
whole class giving careful attention, read 
the first question in the lesson distinctly, 
and call upon the scholar at the head of the 
class to answer it; let the next question be 
read in the same manner, and the next scho- 
lar answer it, thus proceeding round the 
class. ‘To keep up the attention of the 
whole class at the same time, let any scho- 
lar in it have the privilege of correcting any 
mistakes that may be made. Instead of the 
monitor or teacher reading the questions to 
the class, it will answer the same purpose, 
and is sometimes the preferable method, to 
let each pupil read the question aloud dis- 
tinctly, and then answer,it himself, 

In the first part of the mental exercises 
when the questions merely relate to addi- 
tien, subtraction, &c. the pupil who has pro- 
perly studied his lesson, should be able to 
give the answer with readiness: in tae more 
difficult parts, where a mental process of 
some length must be gone through in order 
to arrive at a correct answer, the pupil 
should be allowed a sufficient time to re- 
trace mentally the analysis of the question; 
he should then analyse the question audibly 
and distinctly. Except where the opera- 
tion requires no analysis, as in addition, &c. 
the pupil should not be permitted to give 
merely the answer; because those who were 
idle and disinclined to mental effort would 
write the answers in the book or on a leaf 
of paper, and thus avoid the mental labor 
that is designed to furnish him with knowl- 
edge and strengthen his intellectual powers, 
as it is, that he should chew and digest the 
food that is intended to nourish and invigo- 
rate his physical system. 

As to the aid to be derived from black- 
boards, the abacers, and counters of differ- 
ent kinds, we need say but little; the black- 
board is useful only in the very first lessons 
in Ray’s Little Arithmetic, in writing down 
the figures that represent the numbers—and 
here it may very easily be dispensed with; 
and as to counters of any kind, considerable 
experience has satisfied us that children pre- 
fer to use their fingers, and that with proper 
mental effort they are fully sufficient; the 
less external aid the pupil needs, the better. 
When the pupil commences fractions, cut- 
ting an apple into equal parts is an excel- 
lent method to give him a clear idea of their 
origin; but we shall recur to this subject 
when we come to Vulgar fractions in writ- 
ten arithmetic. 

We shall conclude this number by re- 
marking that pupils should go over the first 





part several times before they are taken 








through the latter part; frequent reviews are 
very useful; let the pupil, if possible, under- 
stand every thing as he proceeds, and he 
will thus be enabled, by persevering in this 
course, to make himself master of any sub- 
ject upon which his time or talents may be 
employed. Hypatian. 


REV. B. O. PEERS, ON EDUCATION. 

“1, A system of national educatjon suit- 
ed to the United States, must aim, above all 
things, to impress a virtuous character upon 
the rising generation, and by means of the 
Bible as the instrument. ; 

2. In educating the intellectual faculties, 
it should be guided, (with reference both to 
methods of practice, and the information to 
be communicated,) by the laws of mind, and 
the future wants of the individual; and not, 
as is generally the case, by a too subservient 
and blind regard to usage. 

3. It must make such arrangements as 
will ensure the attendance at school of every 
child of proper age. 

4. It must cause them to continue at 
school for a period of seven years. 

5. It must establish seminaries for the 
professional education of a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers. 

6. It must provide means for their accom- 
modation and comfortable support; and 

7. For the supervision and general exe- 
cution of its plans, it must appoint wise and 
energetic superintendents. 





Extracts from Home Education, by Isaac 

Tayv_or. 

A “CALL” to teach.” 

“On many occasions, our tastes carry us 
forward with ease in the discharge of diffi- 
cult duties, where higher principles might 
leave us flagging; and it is so especially in 
the business ef education. To impart know- 
ledge is, to some, an enjoyment that never 
tires. But this teaching taste, it must be 
confessed, is a gift of nature; nor is its place 
to be supplied, either by habit, or by prin- 
ciple, except in an imperfect degree. Let 
then those who are conscious of being thus 
endowed, and whose warmth of heart and 
energy of understanding are sustained by a 
zest ior tuitiom—let such be animated to im- 
prove and exert a talent that cannot fail to 
convey the very highest benefits, intellec- 
tual and moral, which one human being can 
receive from another.” 

Use of the Affections. 

“The affections have a reciprocity with 
the reason, and with the imagination, which 
indeed, is often severed by unfavorable in- 
fluences, but which, if cherished in early life, 
may always be enhanced. 

“Although we cannot command those ru- 
diments of intellectual power which are the 

ift of nature, yet more than alittle may be 
one, whatever be the rate of excellence 
originally put into our hands, in securing a 
vigorous-development of the faculties—first, 
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by merely promoting happiness; and then, 
more specifically, by cherishing the moral 
sentiments. It is these that keep the mind 
in a plastic, soluble state, so as to facilitate 
the process of culture: it is these that pre- 
vent such a fixedness and distortion of the 
mind as defies the skill of the teacher, When 
lassitude has come on from too long contin- 
ued mental labors, or when, in the eager 
pursuit of particular intellectual objects, the 
mind has got a bent so strong as to render 
a return to other studies peculiarly difficult 
or unpleasing, there are two means of re- 
storing, at once, its elasticity and its equi-| 

oise; the one is the relaxation to be found 
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for the organic process of reverting, in quick | 
alternation, from the page to the brain, from | 
the brain to the page, in learning a task, is’ 
nothiog but a lulling dose to the mind; and | 
if long continued, renders the conceptive 
faculty and the reason absolutely torpid.— 
Nothing is left in a child’s mind,after a while, 
but the see-saw habit, on the perfection of 
which he knows he must depend for his 
power of going through with a faultless re- 
petition of his task. And if the faultless. 
ness of the repetition be exacted by the 
teacher with any rigor, so as to produce 
some anxiety while learning, the process is 
enough to stupify the most vigorous under- 


Mr. Lewis, the editor of the “Ohio Com- 
mon School Director,” in a lates number, 
makes the following remarks: 

“We are asked for the best plan to con- 
struct a meeting-house, so as to allow the 
basement story for a common school room. 
Several churches wish to build in that way, 
by the help of the district. We answer, if 
you must have a basement story for a school 
put it up stairs, let the meeting-house be the 
lower room. This is said in no disrespect 
for churches; but as children will be confined 
to the room about thirty hours, and those 
attending church but from three to six hours 
in a week, it is but reasonable that schools 


in active amusements, and the other is the/ standing; and as to the dull, it excludes eve- should have the most airy and pleasant room. 
97% suffusion of feeling through the soul, ry hope of vivification, and fixes them in a We are satisfied, that basement school rooms 


y the excitement of pure and tranquil emo- 
tions. Now, if the former be the means or- 
dinarily to be resorted to, as always at hand 
and always efficacious, we should hold the 
latter also at command, when a more tho- 
rough refreshment of the mental system is 
found to be needed.” 


Sunday well spent. 


“And here { cannot avoid a passing re- 
ference to the fact, of the very happy in- 
fluence of a due and fervent attendance up- 
on religious exercises—public and private, 
in bringing the mind home to its resting and 
to its starting points, and in favoring its re- 
covery of that clearness and freshness of 
perception, and of that well-p2ised self-con- 
trol and easy appliancy, which are lost in a 
course of severe application. I am prepa- 
red to affirm that, to the studious especially, 
and whether younger or older, a Sunday 
well spent—spent in happy exercises of the} 
heart, devotional and domestic—a Sun- 
day given to the soul, is the best ofall means 
of refreshment for the mere intellect. A 
Sunday so passed, is a liquifaction of the 
entire nature—a dispersive process, dispel- 
ling mental cramps and stagnations, and en- 
abling every single faculty again to get its 
due in the general diffusion of the intellec- 
tual power. 

“If this be true, and I have the firmest 

ersuasion that it is so, the general inference 
it suggests is easily applied to the business 
of education; and the recollection of it will 
have its weight with parents in cherishing 
the religious and social affections among 
their children. It is very certain that young 
persons may be shorn of their happiness, 
and may be chilled in their affections, and 
yet be made scholars, as mathematicians, 
or what else we please, in particular de- 
partmeats; but 1 deny that they can have 
the benefit of a vigorous development of the 
mind, as a whole, except in the sunshine of 
happiness, and love, and piety.” 

A lulling dose. 


“As a means of learning any thing which 
it is intended that the un Seen a 
grasp, the consigning a prose task to the 
memory does all that can be done to defeat 
the end which we ought to have in view; 





vacant lethargy, never afterwards to be dis- 
pelled.” | 
“ Gibberish.” 
“Let any one watch the countenances of 
arow of children, repeating the rules of 
grammar, or the abstruse definitions of arti-| 
ficial geography, or any such gibberish, | 
which a mindless and indolently laborious | 
teacher nay have enjoined. Let him turn| 
his eye, first, toward the least intelligent of 
the class, and he will perceive that these, as 
they have made no attempt whatever to at- 
tach a meaning to the words and sentences | 
they are repeating, and have, on the contra- | 
ry, concentrated their attention upon the| 
mere series of sounds, so that the entire pro- 
cess is purely organic—these will, for the 
most part, acquit themselves with alacrity, 
and obtain the approving smile of the kin- 
dred spirit that presides over the perform- 
ance. But alas for those who, under such 
a teacher, and subjected to such a process, 
possess some intelligence, and have not as 
yet learned to quash it! While passing thro’ 
the terrors of repetition, the agitated and 
flushed faces of children of this sort, indicate 
the distressing to-and-fro movement of the 
faculties:—while learning their role, they 
have instinctively endeavored to connect 
ideas with the words of the lesson; and not 
having the benefit of intelligent guidance in 
doing so, have probably perplexed them- 
selves beyond all hope of extrication, among 
the crabbed barbarisms of their task:—be- 
sides, they are now compelled to have re- 
course to their recollection of mere sounds, 
and thus are doubly embarrassed between 
memory and reason, between sounds and 
ideas; and meantime are scared by the harsh 
rebukes of their undiscriminating teacher. 
Through the fine transparent countenance. 
glowing with fear and shame, and which 
might so easily have been made to sparkle 
with the free interchange of a congenial in- 
telligence—through the countenance, you 
may look into the very organ of thought, 
and discern the curdling of the brain under 
this species of torture. Now, the harrassed 
mind snatches at the mere sounds of the les- 
son; and now again endeavors to catch the 
rational clue of its ideas; until at length it 
becomes totally bewildered.” 





have been the death of some of the most 
promising scholars. One of the most amia- 
ble and useful teachers we ever knew, was 
hurried (we always believed) to his grave, 
by exposure as a teacher in a basement 
story.” Com. School Jour. 


GOVERNOR RITNER’S MESSAGE. 
We like much the separation of the du- 
ties of Superintendent of Common Schools, 
from those of Secretary, and the creation of 
adistinctdepartment. The appointment of 
a Board of Education and Instruction, with 
power to appomt a Superintendent and to 
manage the whole educational interests of 
the Commonwealth, is a favorite measure 
with us. Many advantages would result; 
of which one very important would be the 
harmonizing of the system. Its various de- 
partments and interests would be made to 
work into one another and should have one 
system, beginning with the infant school, 
and ending with the university. In this 
way the interests of each would be carefully 
cherished and made to subserve the welfare 
of the whole. Now, we have schools for 
the poor and others for the rich. Different 
parts of our educational interest are perpet- 
ually jarring and interfering witheach other: 
and we see not how it can be otherwise, so 
long as they are destitute of any general re- 
gulating influence. Educator. 


MAXIMS OF BISHOP MIDDLESEX. 

Persevere against discouragements.— 
Keep your temper. Employ leisure in 
study, and always have some work on hand 
—be punctual and methodical in business, 


and never procrastinate. Never be in a 


ony i Preserve self-possession, and do 
not be talked out of conviction. Rise ear- 
ly and be an economist of time. Maintain 


dignity without the appearance of pride; 
manner is something with every body, and 
every thing withsome. Be guarded in dis- 
course; attentive and slow to speak. Ne- 
ver acquiesce in immoral or pernicious opin- 
ions» Be not forward to assign reasons to 
those who have no right to ask. ‘Think 
nothing in conduct unimportant or indif- 
ferent. Rather set than follow example. 
Practice strict temperance; and in all your 
transactions remember the final account, 
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ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 
32 5 000 The constantly increasing demand 
aI, 


for the Eclectic School Books has 
induced the publishers to resort to Power Presses. 
They trast they will now be able to supply the 
wants of the whole west. Teachers and Trustees 
will find them in most of the Book Stores and by 
Traders throughout the Valley of the Mississippi. 

THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND copies of these valuable School Books 
have been published during the short time they 
have been before the public. 

ECLECTIC PRIMER, 
ECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING BOOK, 
ECLECTIC FIRST READER, 
ECLECTIC SECOND READER, 
ECLECTIC THIRD READER, 
ECLECTIC FOURTH READER, 
RAY’S ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC, 
RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC, 
RAY’S RULES AND TABLES, 
Miss BEECHER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR, 
MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR, 
SMITH’S PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR, 
MASON’S YOUNG MINSTREL, a new Juve- 
nile Music Book. 

Pirtssureu, Nov. 27, 1837. 
Vo the Publishers of the Eclectic Series of School Books. 

Gentlemen:—We have examined copies of the 
“Eclectic Series of School Books,” and take plea- 
sure in giving our testimony to their superior worth. 
During the period in which we have been engaged 
in the cause of education, a great variety of School 
Books have come under our observation; but we 
have never met with any works which so entirely 
meet our views as those comprised in the ‘Eclectic 
Series.” 

{t would be impossible to point out all the mer- 
its, without entering too much into detail. The 
author seems to have well understood the nature and 
laws of mind, and has excelled in imparting clear 
and well-defined ideas to the mind of his pupils. The 
easy, lively and familiar style in which the subjects 
are presented, excites and fixes the attention. The 
proper gradation is observed in the selection and 
arrangement of the lessons—keeping pace with the 
ability on the part of the little learners to overcome 
new difficulties. A sad deficiency in this respectis 
the characteristic of most of the Juvenile Books now 
in use in our schools. The skilfel mixture of didac- 
tic and narrative pieces throughout, cannot fail to 
improve, especially when accompanied by the re-' 
marks of an intelligent teacher. ‘The Rules for cor- 
rect, easy, and agreeable reading prefixed to the 
lessons throughout the third and fourth Readers, and 
the Exercises in Spelling following the lessons in the 
three first readers, are well adapted to make thorough 
scholars. 

Finally—the fine moral effect the whole series 
is designed to produce. This should be ranked a- 
mong their most prominent merits. An education 
is not completed until there is united with the tho- 
rough discipline of the mind, a corresponding eulture 
of the heart and affections. The Ecleetie Series 
unite in much greater perfection, this intellectual and 
moral education of the pupils, than any other series 
with which we are acquainted,and is thus admirably 
adapted to make good children, as well as good schol- 
ars. J. H. SMITH, 

Principal of North Ward Public School. 
WM. L. AVERY, 
Principal of the 5th Ward Public School, 
ISAAC WHITTIER, 
Principal of the East Ward Public School. 
WM. EICHBAUM, 
President of let Ward Board of Directors, Pittsburg. 
THOMAS F. DALE, 
HENRY P. SCHWARTZ, 
School Director, Alleghany Borough, 


Lovuisvitte, Ky., April 23, 1838. 





To the publishers of the Eclectic Series of School Books 
Geutlemen—It is some months since the appear 


COMMON SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


ance of the “Eclectic School Books” in this city 
and we are happy to say, that they receive the hear- 
ty approbation of hoth teachers and parents, and ex- 
cite a deep interest in the minds of the scholars. These 
books have been arranged by practical and efficient 
teachers. President McGuffey, the principal one, 
is the most popular and useful lecturer on the sub- 
ject of education that has ever honored our city. His 
singular and happy talent of illustrating whatever he 
undertakes, in a manner so clear and forcible as to 
carry conviction to every rational mind, has enabled 
him to adapt his books to the heart, the feelings, and 
the reason of those for whom they are intended. 

The “Eclectic Arithmetic” by Dr. Ray, is deci- 
dedly a popular work, receiving the approbation of 
intelligent and practical teachers, and is well calcu- 
lated to receive a wide and extensive circulation. In- 
deed the character of the individuals engaged in the 
preparation of this series, is a sufficient guarantee of 
their great value. Should any one, however, doubt 
the merit of these books, he has onlyto examine them 
to have his doubts removed. 

We should, therefore, be pleased to see these 
valuable books introduced into all cur schools: and 
we will cheerfully use every laudable effort to ac- 
complish this object, by which a greater uniformity 
of Books may be ased throughout our city, and thus 
obviate the great perplexity and increased expense 
incident to future changes. JAMES BROWN, 

Professor in Louisvile Collegiate Institute. 

O. L. LEONARD, Principal of Inductive Seminury. 
JOSEPH TOY, Principal of City School, No. 5 

L. W. ROGERS, Principal Fem. Dep. Center School. 

E, HYDE, Principal Teacher City School, No. 7. 
LYDIA R. RODGERS, Prin, Tea. Lou. City 8, No.6. 

Loutsvitie, April 24, 1838. 

I consider it a misfortune that there is so great a va- 
riety of school books—they all’have many excellen- 
cies, but are deficient in proper arrangement and 
adaptation. I have no hesitancy in giving my most 
unqualified preference to the Eclectic Series, by Presi- 
dent McGuffey and others, and shall introduce them 
into all the city schools as far as my influence ex- 
tends. SAM’L DICKINSON, Superintendent 

of Public Schools for the City of Louisville 
MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR. 
NEW EDITION. 


A POLITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE UNITED 
STATES; or a Complete View of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of the General and State Governments, with the rela- 
tions between them. Dedicated and adapted to the young 
men of the United States. By Enwarp D. Mansriexn, 
Professor of Constitutional Law in Cincinnati College.— 
New Edition, containing Parliamentary Rules for the Goy- 
ernment of Public Assemblies, arranged on the basis of 
Jefferson’s Manual—also containing an Appendix of ques- 
tions for review, adapting it to the use of Schools and Aca~ 
demies in the United States. Prepared for the Eclectic 
School Series. 

This valuable Work has been highly recommended in 
different parts of the United States. ‘The additions which 
have now been made have materially enhanced its value, 
and will render it one of the most important and interesting 
Class Books that can be introduced inte our Common and 
High Schools. ‘The annexed notice from Judge Wright 
will show in what estimation the work is held by that dis- 
tinguished Jurist : 

Cincinnati, 5th November, 1838. 
Messrs. Truman & Smith, 

Genilemen,—I am pleased to learn that you are about 
publishing a new edition of Mr. Mansfield’s Political 
Grammar. 

A school book containing a brief historical sketch of the 
political organization of the United States, and a correct 
delineation of the theory and operation of the General and 
State Governments, has long been desired to promote the 
well-being of society and perpetuate our free institutions. 
We cannot expect to carry into successful practice the fan- 
damental principles embodied in our constitutions, unless 
a knowledge of those principles is widely ‘diffused among 
the people, and imparted in common education, Feeling 
much solicitude on the subject, I have examined “The 
Political Grammar of the United States,” by Edward D. 
Mansfield, with an eye to itsadaptation tothe desired end. 
I am happy to say, that the Grammar, as a text book of 
the elementary terms, definitiors and principles of our 








written Constitutions, is a work of great merit, and supe- 
rior to any of the kind that has come under my observa- 
tion. ‘The introduction of this valuable work into com- 
mon use, and into common schools, cannot fail of good re- 
sults in the diffusion of correct political instruction, tending 
to the preservation of politica! liberty. 
Lam, with great respect, 
Your humble servant, 
JOHN C. WRIGHT. 

Since the insertion of the above we have been favored 

with the annexed from distinguished friends of Education: 


Woopwarp Co.vece, Cincinnati, Oct. 2d, 1838, 

Without much sound political knowledge universally 
diffused, we as a nation mast perish, just because the peo- 
ple are, under God, the true, absolute sovereign, and will 
do as they choose. 

While therefore we rejoice to see our Colleges and Scho- 
lastic Institutions generally, introducing the Bible among 
their text books, and awakening to the necessity of more 
thorough christian education, we must also take courage in 
view of the increasing interest which is manifested in the 
study of the Constitution of the United States—the great 
Charter of American Liberty, and the great Code of Ame- 
rican duty. Whatever tends to promote either of these 
objects—the christian knowledge, and the sound political 
knowledge of the people—will tend, under heaven’s bles- 
sing, just so far to save this happy republic, and spread the 
precious benefits of civil and religious freedom to the other 
nations of the earth, 

It is for these reasons we cordially recommend “Tne 
Pouitican GramMar or THE Unirep States, sy Ep- 
warp D. Mansrieip, Esa.” The work is comprehen- 
sive,——it covers the whole ground, while it leaves out no 
detail necessary to illustrate and establish the great princi- 
ples of our government; and yet it is so moderate in point 
of size and expense, asto be within the reach ofall, It is 
simple and lucid in order. Every thing in it is well digest- 
ed. The style is throughout clear and calm, though suffi- 
ciently diversified and animated, to make it always inter- 
esting. 

There are other books on the same subject of larger balk 
and pretensions, but we know of none so admirably fitted 
for students of all classes, from the Common School up to 
the University. Asa brief practical manual of sound poli- 
tical knowledge, it ought to be in the hands of all the peo- 
vle. 

‘ This, the third edition, has been enlarged by the addi- 
ion of Questions and Rules of Order. The value of the 
Jatter will be manifest from the fact that the very nature of 
all our institutions makes us emphatically a deliberative 
people; and from the fact that an opposer well-skilled in 
the methods of business in public bodies, may, thongh great- 
ly in the minority, with much ease embarrass, delay, and 
often at last defeat a measure. There is but one remedy, 
and that is to become conversant ourselves with the Rules 
of Order. Such knowledge is also essential as a safe-guard 
against many oppressive measures of an unscrupulous ma- 


jority. 
B. P. AYDELOTT, D. D. 
President of Woodward College. 
WILLIAM H. McGUFFEY, 
President of Cincinnati College. 
C. E. STOWE, 
Professor in Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, and author of 
“Report on Prussian System of Education.” 


Published by TRUMAN & SMITH, 
At the School Book Depository, Cincinnati. 


WINTER SCHOOLS, 


The time has now arrived for re-organizing and 
establishing Winter Schools, and next to a 
good Teacher, the most important measure to be 
adopted for the success of the School, is the selec- 
tion of good School Books. Without these, no Trus- 
tee need look for much benefit from the efforts of the 
best Teacher. Past experience has tamght this to 
many Trustees, who are now ebeerfully supplying 
their Schools with the best books they can possib! 
find. This is right. The ‘penny wise and poun 
foolish’ policy of getting along without proper 
means of instruction has too long prevailed. It a 
farmer would excel in the cultivation of the soil, we 
should expect him to possess proper implements of 
labor, and is it not of equal importance, that those 
who are engaged in the noble work of cultivating 
the mind of our children, should possess proper im- 
plements for their work. 








